A BILL OF IMPEACHMENT Charles displayed a stubborn determination to provoke the French Government. On March 28th the English Ambassadors Holland and Carleton were ordered to leave Paris, since Charles had suspicions that Louis meant to attack his Protestant subjects in La Rochelle. Slowly all prospects of any alliance between the two powers departed, despite Richelieu's efforts to heal the breach. By April soth the Cardinal had finally decided to reverse his line of policy, definitely throwing the English alliance overboard. War with France loomed in the offing.
Rumours of all this trouble with France, considerably embellished and distorted, reached the Commons, who had reassembled on April i3th. The responsibility was laid to the account of the Duke, as a matter of course. By now, had London gone up in flames, Buckingham would have been accused of incendiarism. The charges against him were being piled up daily by the Commons, and all men knew that an impeachment before the Lords was impending.
To make matters worse for the Duke, a more powerful opponent had appeared against him in the Upper House, and one who did not have to base his accusations upon common fame. Charles had not made his peace with the Earl of Bristol upon his accession to the throne, and during the whole reign this nobleman had been a virtual prisoner in his house at Sherborne, being told to abstain from presenting himself at the first Parliament of the reign until the King had leisure to peruse the charges against him.
In January Bristol, weary of his long confinement, requested Charles to grant him permission to be present at the Coronation ceremony, and received in reply a letter of sharp reproof. 6We cannot but wonder,' wrote Charles, cthat you should make such a request to us out of favour: as if you stood even capable of it: when you know what your behaviour in Spain deserved of us, which you are to
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